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Solving Industrial Problems Abroad 


By Luan M. GILpretH 
Gilbreth, Inc. 


| Speed Spring a group of American Management Association members 

gathered in New York to discuss the technic of solving an industrial 
problem. The method outlined started with a consideration of the philosophy 
of work that underlies a successful method of attack, and went down to 
methods and devices to maintain accepted practice. 

During a short trip abroad this summer, it was interesting to observe 
industrial theory and practice, as it was described in several series of meet- 
ings, on “Fatigue,” “Management,” and “Industrial Psychology”—and as it 
worked itself out as seen in factories, department stores, offices, canteens and 
psychotechnic laboratories. 

How does it compare with our own? 

It has been said that successful solutions of work problems demand a 
philosophy of work that makes it worth while and desirable to work, and 
optimism as to the outcome of one’s activity. Europe has been criticized as 
not having such a philosophy, yet we found owners and managers of large 
plants not only spending the full working day in the plant, but living near 
enough to share the problems of the home life of the workers. At the meet- 
ings in Zurich of an international group of management men, practically 
unanimous endorsement was given to the plan of starting every member of 
an industry, to the highest potential manager, at the bottom, in order that he 
might know not only the problems of the industry, but those of the men in it. 
The sons of these industrial leaders are starting there—at home, in other 
European ccuntries, and here. Even the psychotechnicians, who might, many 
of them, be described as psychologists with an engineering method of attack, 
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for the most part begin their industrial experience at the work bench, and 
pride themselves on being able to do an acceptable day’s work in one or more 
of the trades. 

This change in the status of the desirability of work naturally makes q 
change in the current economic theory. “Capital” and “Labor” come to he 
defined in different terms. Theories come out of the classroom and are 
matched up against industrial practice. Supply and demand, as they affect 
production and distribution, wages and hours and security of employment are 
very real problems in Europe to-day. 


Basis of Wise Industrial Methods 


American management practice is being examined in the light of labor as 
well as materials supply, and as a result is no longer being adopted without 
being adapted. Most of the failures in transplanting our ways of doing things 
came where reasons for success were not understood. Now, “It worked with 
you, because—”, “it must be changed for us, because—” prefaces a logical 
thinking through of fundamental economic theory that must be the basis of 
wise industrial methods. 

There is increasing appreciation of the fact that it is necessary to find 
out not only what one can do—with whom and with what, and to what amount, 
and where and when and how—but also, who wants it when it is done and 
can pay for it promptly. This means a definition of the scope of the problem, 
its factors, and an outline of its solution well in mind before setting to work at 
it. It is true that individuals, groups, industries, and countries do not all pro- 
ceed in this way. How many of us do over here? But one sees more of it 
each year. 


The engineering method of attack on industrial problems is gaining 


strength everywhere. We may call it “Scientific Management” if we make 
that term broad enough. Europe should not be expected to line up with any 
school. It has its own needs, its own leaders. It is taking the methods of 
measurement that have proved serviceable—trying them, adopting the technic. 


There are naturally hindrances, such as pride and distrust, competition, } 


differences of language and of units of measurement, of psychology. They do 
not always know what we mean, which is not surprising, as we do not always 
know what we mean ourselves. But the engineer will ultimately find his right 
unit of measurement, and select his materials and his men, and perfect his 
tools and machines, and apply science to his work. 


In some cases we may feel we still lead in initiative and invention, but } 


Europe shows a thoroughness and a maintenance that challenges comparison. 
For example, in Motion Study, we found in an Italian factory an application 
of gravity and of mechanical means to take work off the hands that it would 
be hard to parallel in this country. We found a large department, at assembly 
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work, with an up-to-date, used instruction card at each work place, illustrated 
by a photograph showing just how the work should be done. There were 
packets, placing the various parts to be assembled in sequence, and in the 
easiest position for “grasp,” and workers apparently thinking in motions and 
in times, as well as making tasks and bonuses. 

Nowhere as yet have we found an adequate application of Motion Study 
to machine design—but except in the case of the automobile, one finds little 
of that anywhere. The average machine is excellent in its handling of ma- 
terial, but exacting in its demands on the men. Its aim has been rather to 
turn out production than to cause the least possible fatigue to its user. Many 
of the machines cost so much and are so admired abroad that to ask that they 
be changed for ones of easier motions of “use,” or scrapped for less fatiguing 
models, would be difficult. 

Motion Study is, in some countries, lining up under the leadership of the 
American trained—like Allen Hahn and Witte in Germany. In others it is 
the result of study of American writings—as we saw it in Czechoslovakia and 
Italy. In still others it calls itself by other names. But its purpose is the same, 
and the name, or acknowledged source, or leadership, are not of vital im- 
portance. 

Skill study is enlisting the co-operative effort of engineers and psycholo- 
gists. Legros and Pear in England present the two aspects. The former gives 
the engineers’ opportunities and achievements; the latter defines and classi- 
fies and outlines technics and satisfactions, with a rare understanding of possi- 
bilities and limitations. 

The Russians are stressing the use of cyclegraphs to record skill; Fred- 
erick, in Germany, the teaching motions of skill; Sutor and Carrand, in 
Switzerland, the relation of skill to apprentice training. 


Cooperation Between Engineers and Psychotechnicians 


In Fatigue Study there is a similar co-operation between engineers and 
psychotechnicians, with one or the other directing. In Dresden, it is Sach- 
senberg, an engineer ; in Berlin, Lippmann, a psychologist. In Italy it is Cor- 
reggiari and Loriga, both psychologists. In Czechoslovakia, Spacek and 
Forster work together at the Academy Masaryk, and in Poland the work 
centers at their Academy. In England, Prof. Spooner, an engineer, is 
pioneer in the work, but there is organized co-operation in and between the 
Fatigue Research Board and the Institute of Industrial Psychology. In 
France, de Freminville is an engineer, Lahy, a psychotechnician. These are 
only indications of the widespread interest in this field. 

The study of fatigue offers perhaps the most profitable field for inten- 
sive and extensive work. The work chair, finger motions in an intricate as- 
sembly, the help or hindrance of an induced rhythm—one may concentrate 
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on these. Europe showed plant studies of each. Or one may investigate Noise, 
as does Spooner, or reaction time, as does Lahy, or eye fatigue, as does Wes. 
ton. All have immediate practical industrial application. 


Selection, Placement, Training, Promotion 


When the problem is one of considering the factors that are predom. 
inately human—selection, placement, training, promotion—we find Europe 
again not only interested but active. Psychological tests were found in most 
of the continental plants visited (we did not see England this year). In some, 
as with us here, an engineer had acquired psychological training and was 
using what resemble and, in many cases, are patterned on O’Connor’; 
“samples” of work done in the plant. In others the work is directed by psy- 
chotechnicians—psychologists using the engineering methods and instruments 
of precision. 

Training is still largely in apprentice schools. Some show advanced teach- 
ing technic and the latest equipment; others, of course, antique technic and 
pitifully obsolete equipment. Vestibule schools are still scarce. We were u- 
able to find any department store training departments organized like ours or 
any similar training departments for office work, although we did find ad- 
mirable personnel work and more opportunities for promotion than are usual 
here. 

In Switzerland and France there is fine training for canteen work, and 
the Volksdienst, at Ziirich, plans to have all managers train through each job 
up the scale. Doubtless similar training is projected or available in other 
countries. 

As for promotion, where a manager or some one of the directing class is 
going through the industry as a training for leadership, promotion is every- 
where provided for. Otherwise the older class system and the fact that satis- 
factions of work are only now being generally realized means that promotion 
is not as yet general. There is advancement along customary lines, but not 


the utilization of all abilities that we hope for ultimately, here as well as there. F 


The psychiatrist who is coming into industry will undoubtedly be a strong 


influence in better selection, teaching and promotion. In Europe the psycho f 


technician often handles this work, as well as what we look for from the 
psychologist, industrial engineer and personnel director. 

“Standard practice,” as we know it—the gather up of all the material that is 
accumulated in solving the problem and prescribing the procedure—we did 
not find as well developed as with us. We did find norms, standards—the 
United States is not a bit ahead on standardization as it affects materials, tools 
and machines. But a standard approach to a problem, from Process Chart to 
Standing Order, Instruction Sheet and rate (or whatever the devices used ate) 
—that we did not find. But is it not rare on this side also? We found eath 
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part somewhere—many parts in several places—but a complete procedure 
nowhere. 

It must be said that we could see little in our short stay. What is used 
here as illustrative material only indicates and does not prove. 

But the important thing we believe we can prove—that industrial prob- 
lems are being attacked everywhere cheerfully, persistently, co-operatively and 
satisfactorily. No one complained of anything, except lack of work and lack 
of markets. We saw no abandoned projects or good starts that got nowhere 
because they were not pushed through. We were welcomed everywhere, 
shown everything, asked to criticize, urged to organize conferences of com- 
petitors as well as co-workers. We found contentment with such solutions 
as had been arrived at scientifically, and a desire to integrate findings and go 


ahead intelligently. 


Standards and solutions can at best be but temporary. Methods of get- 
ting standards and solutions are what count. And Europe is finding, adopt- 
ing, changing, and using methods that satisfy. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Paying “Dead Horse” Dividends Taught 
Us How to Make Real Profits 


The president of the Jewel Tea Co., 
Inc., describes how they “pulled closer to 
the load” by visiting branches and in- 
structing salesmen in fundamentals of eco- 
nomics, essentials of the business and how 
to sell more effectively. A course in sales- 
manship was established at $1.50 per man 
and 11 men out of 13 took this course. 
Promotion of the field force is based upon 
recorded accomplishment. The operation 
of a branch was analyzed and written down. 
The matter of traveling expenses was ex- 
amined with the result that there are now 
78 cities in which a Jewel salesman stays 
at a price agreed upon between a specified 
hotel and the company. A definite sched- 
ule of expenses is allowed. A 45 minute 
sketch is put on to illustrate economical 
operation of trucks. A mental picture of 
the whole business is furnished by a set 
of loose leaf books containing charts and 
figures on every branch. Two hours’ study 
a week is necessary to grasp these details. 
By M. H. Karker. Magazine of Business, 
October, 1927, p. 398:4. 


Meeting the New Inter-Industry 
Competition 
The six principles of protection against 
new and often unseen business rivals in 
modern inter-industry competition are: 1. 
an alert industry association organization 
whose head is an able man, not of the 
professional secretary type; 2. elimination 
of friction within the industry; 3. a code 
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of standards for uniform practice, both 


technical and ethical, within the industry; § 


4. a research organization within the ip. 
dustry to keep ahead of competitive re. 
search developments; 5. an active educz- 
tional campaign among users, to increag 
their number and the volume of purchay 
per user; 6. standardization and simplifica. 


tion achieved through committee work. By } 


J. George Frederick. Management, Sep- 
tember, 1927, p. 29:6. 


To Merge or Not to Merge? 
Anonymously, one executive tells why 
his company merged, another why his 
did not. The latter perceived that the in- 


mediate advantage from an increased vd- ¥ 


ume of sales was not permanent; that 
eliminating acquired trade marks is difi- 
cult; that the company at the head of a 
industry is not always continuously the 
largest profit maker—smugness sometimes 
causes it to slip. The company which 
merged. did so because of the enormous it- 
crease in selling cost which several changes 
in method of distribution did not seem to 
minimize. The merger did not submerge 
the identity of the company but a separate 
sales corporation sells for all constituents 
of the merger. The first year of opera 
tion under the merger cut the sales costs 
almost in half. Further reductions are ex 
pected. The dealer makes a larger profi 
than before and the consumer has beet 
handed an initial saving of 15 per cett 
Another advantage of mergers is the tt 
sulting better equilibrium between manufa- 
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turing and distribution. The augmented 
buying power is effective in dealing with 
foreign monopolies of raw material. The 
morale of a family organization is stiffened 
by such an association with other concerns. 
Magazine of Business, October 1927, p. 


392 :4. 


Representative Policies and Methods for 
Purchasing New Equipment 


A collection of statements of policy from 
a number of executives, as for instance 
whether the cost of equipment is charged 
to the product, when inefficient equipment 
should be replaced, how undepreciated value 
of junked machinery is charged off, how 
responsibility is fixed for keeping abreast 
of progress. By L. P. Alford. Manufac- 
turing Industries, October, 1927, p. 277 :6. 


Thirty Years’ Experience 

In judging an organization as much 
weight should be given to the character 
of the management as to the figures of the 
balance sheet. Balance sheets and earning 
statements have their uses; but they tell 
little of the future prospects of a company 
or its securities. The man or men in ex- 
ecutive control are the greatest factors in 
determining a company’s future growth. 
R. W. B. Babson’s Reports: Special Let- 
ter, Sept. 20, 1927, 2 pages. 


Fear in Business Life 


The only person free from fear in the 
business world seems to be the office boy. 
Some of the haunting uneasiness prevalent 
everywhere can be traced to the fact that 
blame is more often administered than 
praise. Unfortunately this holds men back 
from their best efforts—due to a fear of 
failure. Another cause of this fear has to 
do with the question of pay. There is the 
anxiety on the part of the executives 
whether or not it may “spoil” so-and-so 
to give an increase of a dollar and a half 
a week instead of a dollar. The employees’ 
fear arises partly from the mystery in 
which the whole subject of salaries is 
shrouded. Its very complexity demands 


open discussion by both management and 
men. 

But the men at the top are themselves 
not exempt. Here resides the transcendent 
fear of business life—fear of the workers. 

Much attention has been bestowed of late 
years on the psychology of the worker. 
Why not lay off the worker for a while 
and study the psychology of the business 
leader? By Anne W. Armstrong. Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, August, 1927, p. 608:8. 


An Accounting of American Business 
As a Whole 

Corporation tax returns are valuable for 
giving insight into business conditions. 
They show that American business appears 
to be making an annual advance in profits 
of about $400,000,000. The lowest percent- 
age of profit in any field is in that of 
agriculture and related industries. Aggre- 
gate business profits are contrasted with 
losses at a ratio of a dollar of profit earned 
by successful American businesses to 
twenty-two cents loss by unsuccessful firms. 
Operating expenses are being steadily re- 
duced. By J. George Frederick. Kardex 
Institute, Sept. 9, 1927, 4 pages. 


This 1927 Conception of Production 

The president of the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation tells how he 
applied John Rowntree’s policies in tooling 
up industry more fundamentally for serv- 
ice. Planning for any business must start 
with distribution rather than production. 
A survey of a given market will often give 
surprising data. A study of plants in geo- 
graphical relation to markets, materials 
and labor has brought about a shifting 
of products which will eventually elimi- 
nate one large plant. By L. J. Belnap. 
Magazine of Business, October, 1927, p. 
404 :2. 


The Answer to the New Competition 

The answer to the new competition con- 
tains no magic word. Big mergers and 
more active trade associations seem to be 
the answer, but that depends on the mer- 
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ger. One day an apparently innocent mer- 
ger is killed with a consent decree before 
it has had a chance to live; the next a 
greater merger is allowed to flourish. But 
there will always be little businesses for 
those who want them and can run them 
efficiently. The only way to avoid eco- 
nomic tragedy is to study the questions 
of regulations and the new competition. 
Only experts can find these facts—econo- 
mists, business men, lawyers and industrial 
technicians, representing business, “the 
public”, labor. American business first must 
learn to organize itself if it is to meet 
successfully world-organized industry. By 
O. H. Cheney. Nation’s Business, Oct., 
1927, p. 15:3. 


Measuring Morale and Leadership 
Ability 

Practical measures of morale and lead- 
ership are per capita output, quality of 
work and labor stability. An index com- 
posed of these three would show over a 
period of years the tendency of the morale 
of a company to wax or wane. If any 
special device is introduced, such as a train- 
ing course in leadership, a combination of 


quantity and quality production measures 
could be taken before and after the course, 
Another method is to compare units of 
production between two departments, By 
David R. Craig. The Personnel Journgl 
October, 1927, p. 155:6. 


Development of Scientific Methods in 
Industry 

At the Council Meeting of the Intern. 
tional Association for the Study and Im. 
provement of Human Relations and Cond- 
tions in Industry (in future to be know 
as International Association on Industrial 
Relations) the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“Scientific Management’ is really only 
‘scientific’ in so far as it takes every induws- 
trial factor into consideration, emphasis 
being placed on the human factor.” 


“It is an essential duty of Industry to 


eliminate all unnecessary fatigue.” 

“Industrial Welfare Work should always 
go hand in hand with factory legislation 
and inspection, the establishing and main- 
taining of good working conditions being 
a first charge on Industry.” J. R. I. Sec- 
retaries’ Report, June, 1927. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Substituting Bonds For Stocks 


Formerly in the early stages of such 
organization the customer-ownership plan 
was stressed. It was the method by which 
thousands of stockholders were obtained, 
and the consequence was the modification 
of public service regulation. The States 
began to encourage consolidations and their 
utility boards gave opportunity for rates 
that would return a fair interest to the 
investor. Instead of harassing capital the 
Legislatures have favored generous invest- 
ment. 

The result is that hundreds of towns 
that formerly were depending on kerosene 
for lighting and on gasoline engines for 
power are enjoying current from central 
stations scores of miles away and have 


every convenience that is enjoyed by the 
city dweller. It has transformed the life 
of the small town and made it more con- 
tented. 

But the search for many stockholders, 
or for wide distribution of preferred stock, 
the common method of financing expansion 
has given way to issuing bonds. The large 
systems are now so firmly established that 
they can command the financial support of 
the banks and trust companies, and are 
being financed by bond issues held mostly 
by the latter. 


Refunding of preferred stock bearing 6 
or 7 per cent into bonds underwritten a 
not more than 5 per cent is a new move 
ment. Several companies have thus d 
creased their overhead materially and art 
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in a position to make larger profits than 
formerly. The public is not now so eager to 
regulate utilities beyond reason, as in the 
earlier days, and the fact that there is 
real service goes far to eliminate criticism 
of methods. 

Another field is opening in the forma- 
tion of smaller trust companies for finan- 
cing minor utilities. The financing centers 
of the East are not interested in a bond 
issue of, say, $200,000, while a small com- 
pany in the West, where there is full 
familiarity with the conditions, can handle 
this issue and make a profit attractive to 
the owners. 

This tendency is accounting for many 
consolidations of individual power and tele- 
phone plants into systems that, while not 
important in the larger field of finance, 
have a definite value as money earners. 
The process is making some handsome for- 
tunes for the promoters. 

Some question remains as to what will 


happen when the systems of power com- 
panies especially have absorbed virtually 
all the local plants and have eliminated 
many stockholders, obtained originally with 
the idea of forming a favorable public 
opinion as one element in their invitations 
to subscribe for stock. 


The possibility is that there will have 
to be a particularly competent service and 
a definite showing of overhead cost and 
capital invested to maintain the rates now 
proving so satisfactory. New York Evening 


Post, October 22, 1927. 


The Profit Element 


The President of Remington-Rand, Inc., 
urges the active application of costs and 
cost analysis to the conduct of a business. 
Frequently volume does not mean profit. 
The cost of selling should be figured in 
terms of the price paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer, not in terms of what is received 
from the middle man. We are entering 
an era of the fiercest competition business 
has ever known and economies are going 
to be made in distribution. Our pros- 
perity is at stake unless corporations are 


able to compete in the markets of the 
world. Any business can prosper or at 
least liquidate in a solvent condition if its 
commitments are limited to the amount of 
money received from the sale of the prod- 
uct. After deducting a profit, the balance 
of the cash receipts for a quarter or six 
months’ period is allotted to the various 
department heads for their own appropria- 
tions which have been tabulated with the 
aid of the cost department. The efficiency 
of a department head is gauged largely 
by the results he secures in the application 
of the funds made available to him through 
the budget. The profit is used half for 
dividends and half for additions to plant, 
etc., or for reserve. By James H. Rand, 
Jr. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1927. 


Cost Reduction Through Budget 
Control 


The Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany has effected large savings from a 
shop budget department. A typical weekly 
budget record from one of the shop de- 
partments is given, also a summary of 
department budgets by weeks, measuring 
the efficiency of the production organiza- 
tion. Each foreman is rewarded according 
to the efficiency of his department, with 
the result that the cost of small tools has 
dropped to an unbelievable figure. Now 
the foremen will refuse to use anything 
not up to standard. They also bring to 
light grinding wheels, etc., for which they 
feel the life is short and ask that some 
other make be tried. Budget control means 
better quality, greater quantity, lower cost 
and satisfied personnel. By Kenneth Mac- 
Grath. Manufacturing Industries, October, 
1927, p. 283 :3. 


Trade Association Statistics 


Many associations are endeavoring to 
educate their members in scientific cost 
accounting. Where a common system has 
been introduced, the members may send in 
figures for the various factors entering 
into the expense of production or service, 
and by comparing the average for the trade 
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with his own cost figures, the business man 
is able to check waste and inefficiency in 
his plant. 

Under the British system, price control 
is tolerated by the law, but many of the 
stronger associations have come to regard 
it as uneconomic and impractical, and are 
in sympathy with the broad restrictions of 
the U. S. A. present law. 

A considerable number of trade associa- 
tions are essentially rings for fixing selling 
prices by taking maximum advantage of 
market conditions. One legitimate field for 
association activity is to prevent the gen- 
eral adoption of uneconomic prices. 

The subjects of production and demand, 
and budgetary control are also considered. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: 


Paying Additional Compensation 

The following standards for production 
of office work are in use in several large 
offices: Per hour: stenographer transcrib- 
ing 182 sq. in.; form typewriting 200 sq. 
in.; addressing letters, circulars, etc., (3 
lines) 180 addresses; machine addressing, 
hand feed, 3,600 addresses; circular en- 
closing (1 enclosure) 1,200; hand folding, 
letter size, 850 sheets. By H. C. Pennicke. 
Proceedings of the N. A. O. M., June, 
1927, p. 48. 


Action Membership Corporation, Inc. 

The public has been interested in Mr. 
Action of New York who has been taking 
up the cause of the older unemployed. The 
Action Membership Corporation, Inc., has 
been formed, its purpose being as follows: 

a. To induce employers to cease dis- 
crimination against older employees or 
older applicants for employment, by con- 
vincing the employers that 

1. from their individual standpoint it is 
better business to employ the most expe- 
rienced help regardless of age, and that 


2. from the economic standpoint it is es- 


By E. T. Elbourne. The Secretary, Sept, 
1927, p. 532:11. 


A Bank Collection Department 
Procedure 

The plan as described is very simple 
in that all records are prepared in om 
writing, and the old system of Collection 
registers and individual ticklers is ¢linj. 
nated. This procedure is designed primar. 
ily for the collection of notes, drafts, trade 
acceptances and similar documents, yet jt 
may be employed also satisfactorily in the 


collection of coupons, matured or calle | 


bonds, and mortgages. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Report No. 96. 7 
pages. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


sential that man’s most valuable attainment 
—experience—be utilized to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

b. To bring younger employees to the 
realization that the present discrimination 
against the older generation will inevitably 
work against themselves in the future, m- 
less the discrimination is checked. 

c. To bring the older employees to the 
realization that methods of conducting busi- 
ness undergo constant change and improve- 
ment, and that an inflexible adherence to 
obsolete methods is detrimental to the in- 
terests of the employer and of the em- 
ployee. 

d. To assist members of the corporation 
in finding positions in which their ability, 
training and experience may be used to the 
fullest possible extent for the benefit of 
both the employer and the employee. 

e. To endeavor to overcome the dis- 
advantages which the present system of 
group insurance causes the older employees 
or older applicants for positions. 

f. To endeavor to amend laws, statutes, 
acts, ordinances, rules, etc., which work to 
the disadvantage of one class of employees 
by reason of their age. 
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g. To promulgate legislation for the im- 
provement of conditions of the employees 
and the unemployed, and for affiliated pur- 
poses. 

h. To voluntarily assist in the organiza- 
tion of savings and loan institutions by and 
for the members of the corporation. 

i. To voluntarily aid members of the cor- 
poration financially when sick, disabled or 
unemployed. Certif. of Incorporation, 4 
m. ¢. 


A Test to Gauge Business Knowledge 

The author describes some of the steps 
taken in the development of a business 
intelligence test now being used by a large 
oil company as an aid in the selection of 
employees to fill supervisory and other po- 
sitions of responsibility. It is not used in 
the selection of salesmen and technical men, 
except in rare instances. 


One hundred problems arranged in spiral 
omnibus form, include 20 in business arith- 
metic, 30 in business information, 20 in 
business judgment, and 30 in business vo- 
cabulary. No time limit is set. An hour 
and a half is required on the average. 

The revised test has been in use for 
approximately a year. Using the combined 
judgments of two experienced raters as a 
criterion, a correlation was found of +.79. 
The correlation between the test scores and 
salaries was +.37. By E. D. Bartlett. 
The Personnel Journal, October, 1927, p. 
199 :6. 


Predicting Abilities From Interests 

From an investigation of 65 mixed stu- 
dents in a western college, 67 women in 
an eastern college, 320 young men already 
employed but applying at a bureau in New 
York City for vocational guidance and 17 
women in an advanced vocational school, 
it is apparent that interest ‘expressions— 
vocational and educational ambitions—are 
of no significant value as criteria of abili- 
ties. In the actual use of these interests 
there is little more than suggestive value. 
The occupation desired, the vocational in- 
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terest, is found to have only about equal 
predictive value of vocational ability to the 
actual occupation in which the individual 
is at work. By Douglas Fryer. Journal 


of Applied Psychology, June, 1927, p. 212: 
14. 


Responsibility of a Supervisor in Keep- 
ing Track of Office Work 

The responsibility of a supervisor in 
keeping track of work should include: 
establishing work standards, standardizing 
procedures, making quality checks, meas- 
uring clerical work, preparing summaries 
and records, and making reports to super- 
iors. By A. F. Drallmeier. Proceedings 


of the N. A. O. M., June, 1927, p. 94:2. 


The Personnel Director 


The plan and functions of typical person- 
nel functions are described. Examples are 
taken from both small and large businesses. 
Business Organization: No. 9. Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 24 pages. 


Tests For Junior Personnel Examiner 

The minimum qualifications for a junior 
personnel examiner are: Education equiva- 
lent to that represented by graduation from 
a four-year course in a university of rec- 
ognized standing with major work in mental 
measurements or statistics; knowledge of 
the psychology and principles of test con- 
struction, of the mechanics of preparing 
short answer material, and of the statis- 
tical analysis and interpretation of tests re- 
sults; knowledge of modern employment 


practice; familiarity with test investigations 
and the literature relating to personnel 
work; ability to size up situations and people 
and to get along well with others; ability 
to meet deadlines; possession to a high de- 
gree of the scientific spirit; statistical in- 
tegrity; good judgment as to testing pro- 
cedure and the content of tests; resource- 
fulness. 

Desirable additional qualifications are: 
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Postgraduate work in psychology, mental 
measurements, or statistics; some experi- 
ence in private or public employment work; 
knowledge of the development and use of 
classification and compensation plans, meth- 
ods of recruiting, and the character and 
limitations of service rating plans; ability 


Administration: 


A Set of Letter Writing Rules 


Six cardinal rules for writing letters 
are: 1. Choose only one subject for your 
letter and stick to it. 2. Use simple words, 
short sentences and paragraphs to facilitate 
reading. 3. Give the necessary facts upon 
which the reader can decide and act intelli- 
gently. 4. Make no statements which pro- 
voke in the reader debate, doubt, question, 
denial or hesitation. 5. Make your letter 
positive, playing up every advantage. 6. 
If possible, offer the reader only one course 
of action at the close. By Thomas L. 
Crawford. Postage and the Mailbag, Sep- 
tember, 1927, p. 678:1. 


Office Management, Static and Dynamic 

Due to the growth of departmentalization 
the necessity for a centralized, coordinat- 
ing agency has arisen and in many com- 
panies is vested in an individual known 
as the controller. Office management meas- 
ured by recently drawn up criteria cannot 
be characterized as a profession. In most 
cases the practice of office management 
must be regarded as systematic rather than 
scientific. From an organization point of 
view, office management cannot be classi- 
fied as a major function of business but 
rather as a facilitating activity. Office 
management does not fulfill its function 
unless it addresses itself to three objec- 
tives: perfecting the structure of the busi- 
ness; developing the personnel; and im- 
proving the performance. We should learn 
to think in terms of management as applied 
to the office. We should strengthen our 
interest in the human side and realize that 
only through the development of those 
under our supervision can we hope to 
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to conduct oral interviews in accordance 
with accepted standards; familiarity wit, 
several types of work common in the pyb. 
lic service. 


An outline of suggested tests for a junior 
personnel examiner is given. Public Por. 


sonnel Studies, October, 1927, p. 218.9 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


achieve increasingly satisfactory results, A 
larger amount of time could profitably be 
spent on research and creative work. By 
Harry A. Hopf. Proceedings of the N. A 
O. M., June, 1927, p. 20:8. 


Preventing Information Leaks 


Preliminary investigations are often 
necessary in dealing with information leaks, 
If an inside job is suspected, two sets of 
measures may be weighed: personnel and 
procedure. Upholding the dignity of é& 
partmental activities is most important, 
Organization should be checked to see that 
responsibility and authority coincide. The 
flow of work should be carefully studied 
and the individuals noted who might have 
access to certain information. Outsiders 
are often responsible for theft of inform: 
tion, and there may be a need for tighten. 
ing-up processes safeguarding private in- 
formation. By Edgar Paul Hermam. 
Kardex Institute, July 14, 1927. 4 pages. 


Control of Office Operating Expenses 


The manager of personnel and planning 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has used the “work unit method” 
in educating department heads to recogniz ff 
that their value to the organization is 
based upon maintaining an equitable ratio 
between output and cost of output in the 
group which they supervise. Such units 
are: number of checks written, number of 
invoices written, number of letters received 
and answered, number of tabulating cards 
punched, etc. After operating this plan 
for three years the number of clerical 
workers has been decreased while the v0- 
ume of work handled has increased 40 pet 
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cent. Due to this form of control the 
supervisors are much more amenable to 
constructive suggestions from the plan- 
ning staff and more reluctant to requisition 
additional help indiscriminately, knowing as 
they do that it reflects unfavorably upon 
their departmental ratio of production to 
cost of production. To function effectively 
every office manager should be an account- 
ant. By F. L. Rowland. Proceedings of 
the N. A. O. M., June, 1927, p. 90:5. 


Factors to Be Considered in Duplicating 
Methods 

The cost of duplicating work is com- 

posed of three elements: 1, labor to run 

the machines; 2, materials; 3, overhead 

costs, such as depreciation on machines, 


plates, stencils, etc. These must be consid- 
ered in addition to the initial cost of the 
device. Service contracts offered by man- 
ufacturers of duplicating devices, under 
which their machines are periodically in- 
spected, usually involve a greater expense 
than when service is rendered on a call 
basis. However, this service adds greatly 
to the life of the equipment and also to 
the quality of work performed. It will 
generally be found that if the oiling of ma- 
chines is delegated to a particular em- 
ployee the results are more satisfactory 
than dependence upon the clerks in general. 
Lack of intelligent oiling and cleaning is 
a primary cause of machine repairs. By 
Maurice Block. Proceedings of the N. A. 
O. M., June, 1927, p. 110. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Where Is That Letter? 

A well regulated filing department en- 
ables correspondence to be found promptly. 
Such a department should be located cen- 
trally and, if possible, in a well lighted 
and ventilated room that can be locked 
up. There should preferably be an alpha- 
betical file for individuals and one for 
organizations, and an indexed subject file 
under a number system. As a check there 
might be an auxiliary chronological file 
of carbon copies kept of each day’s batch 
of correspondence together. This may be 
a temporary file, not kept beyond about 
nine months. The file policy adopted should 
be one of strict accounting for each letter, 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Education of Supervisors 
A competent supervisor must know thor- 
oughly the work to be done, should appre- 
ciate the value of coordination, be thor- 
oughly practical, have the power of ob- 


servation, be able to recognize improve- 
ments and accept suggestions, be able to 
get along with people above and below 
him, be able to do at least rudimentary 


the clerk in charge of the file issuing out 
cards which should be followed up once 
a week to insure against loss. Correspond- 
ence for filing should be collected each 
morning, sorted, stamped with the file de- 
partment’s receiving date. Key words or 
names should be underscored with colored 
pencil to facilitate refiling. Cross refer- 
ence sheets should be used for letters deal- 
ing with several subjects. The filing clerk 
should possess qualities of discretion and 
judgment, for much confidential business 
passes through the files. The choice of 
the right person is therefore quite im- 
portant. By Motley H. Flint. The Bank- 
ers Service Bulletin, September, 1927, p. 
10:3. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


thinking, be able to teach, and should rep- 
resent the viewpoint of the management. 
To teach effectively one should be able to: 
command attention, awaken interest, en- 
courage and develop a desire to learn, and 
to help the student over rough spots and 
the plateau where his interest lags. Con- 
siderable foremen training has been done in 
scientifically managed factories but little 
has been done for the office supervisor. 
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The Business Research Corporation has 
developed some effective instructional ma- 
terial for use in training supervisors in 
group meetings. Subjects in a syllabus 
to help the group leader are: The Office 
Supervisor and His Fields; Leadership 
Demands on the Supervisor; Dealings with 
Group Members; Handling Working Fa- 
cilities and Materials; Keeping Track of 
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Work Performed; Dealing with the De. 
tails of the Work; Dealing with Care. 
lessness and Mistakes; Handling the Cost 
Element; Promoting Satisfactory Service. 
To make office group meetings for super- 
visors successful a definite program and a 
capable leader are essential. By W. 9 
Leffingwell. Proceedings of the N. 4. 
O. M., June, 1927, p. 7:4. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 
Immigration 


Chemical Trust Formed in Europe to 
Fight America 

It is an open secret that the chief purpose 
of the Franco-German chemical entente, 
which has just been formed, with the in- 
clusion of Great Britain, is to challenge 
the position of the new American post- 
war chemical industry. It is thought Italy 
and Switzerland will join later, thus mak- 
ing this chemical trust the most powerful 
organization of its kind in the world. The 
new trust operates in dyestuffs and syn- 
thetic and nitrogenous fertilizers. The 
agreement fixes the price and establishes a 
limited German import into France, al- 
though it is expected that the Germans will 
later withdraw entirely from France. 

The world market is divided under tenta- 
tive plans laid for a unit sales system, 
which consists of the establishment of 
sales organizations at strategic points 
throughout the world, thereby reducing the 
cost of distribution and selling by using 
one line of ships only. 

In Europe the trust will divide the mar- 
kets, Germany serving one field, France 
another and Great Britain still another. 

France is to restrict her exports of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers to the total amount 
sold in 1926 and agrees to buy the major 
portion of her needs from Germany. Ac- 
ceptance of the fertilizer clauses, however, 
depends upon the ratification of the recent 


Franco-German treaty, which provides 
either for free entry of or nominal duties 
on German nitrates. New York Times, 
Oct. 16, 1927. 


The Economic Aspect of Wages 
A discussion of the relationship between 
wages and production, the essential conflict 
in aim as between capital and labor, and 
the means available to management in 
bringing about a reconciliation of these 
divergent aims. Enlightened management 
seeks to provide a basis for all action by 
the scientific analytical determination of 
standards. Several prominent industrialists 
are quoted to support the law of price and 
value of labor, which is that the value of 
a worker as a producer rises in greater 
proportion than the market price of his 
labor. By George H. Shepard. Industrial 

Management, October, 1927, p. 224:6. 


48-Hour Week for Women 
The long controversy in regard to the 
48-hour week for women was ended at 
the 1927 session of the New York State 
Legislature by the passage of the Mastick- 
Shonk bill, which will become effective 


Jan. 1, 1928. The act limits the week of 
six full days in factories and mercantile 
establishments to 48 hours, with not to ex- 
ceed eight hours in any day, except 7 
hours of permissible overtime in the course 
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of the calendar year. The act regulates 
distribution of overtime and requires em- 
ployers to post notices of its amount and 
send copies to the Industrial Commissioner. 
Current Conditions, Sept., 1927. 


Protective Tariff and Wages 

High wages in the United States are 
due less to the protection through the 
tariff than to the national policy of re- 
stricted immigration. The effect of rais- 
ing the total price level through custom 
receipts rather demonstrates that real wages 
in America do not exceed European wages 
to the same extent as do American nominal 
wages. Contributory factors to high wages 
in the United States are the abundance 
of raw materials produced there, the ad- 
vance made in standardization by business, 
and the comparatively low taxation. This 
existing high wage level can, however, not 
be maintained indefinitely without the cor- 
responding policy of excluding foreign in- 
dustrial workers from the country. Re- 
stricted immigration artificially limits the 
supply of labor and thus provokes higher 
wages. It may be said, therefore, that the 
American protective tariff does not actually 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Natural Lighting of Industrial Plants 

The results of tests made to determine 
the relation between production and well 
lighted and ventilated environment show 
that daylight and fresh air improve per- 
sonal efficiency, increase production, de- 
crease spoilage and accidents, and facili- 
tate supervision. In designing manufactur- 
ing plants careful consideration should be 
given to the intelligent and adequate use 
of windows providing natural illumination 
and ventilation. Glare reducers should also 
receive careful attention. All types of 
glass except ribbed glass are about equally 
efficient in admitting light. Facilities for 
Periodically washing windows should be 
taken into account, for the dirt collection 
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raise nominal wages, but considerably low- 
ers the purchasing power of money, that is 
of real wages. The only industries that 
profit by the high protective tariff are the 
trusts and those falling under the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene Act. By 
Karl Lange. Maschinenbau, September 1, 
1927, o: 17:3; 


Eight-Hour Day in B. C. 

The Deputy Minister of Labor of Brit- 
ish Columbia states in his report that the 
Hours of Work Act is being generally ob- 
served by employers and has lowered the 
average weekly working period in 19 out 
of 25 industrial groups. The effect of the 
Act has chiefly been felt in the lumber in- 
dustry, which employs about 40,000 persons. 
Unaffected groups either already had fewer 
than 48 hours per week, or employed a 
considerable number of workers who do not 
come under the provisions of this Act. 
The Act is quite flexible. It provides per- 
manent exemptions which fairly generally 
apply to the industries to which they relate. 
Temporary exemptions may occasionally be 
granted employers in periods of unusual 
stress or emergency. Canadian Congress 
Journal, September, 1927, p. 30:1. 


Ventilation 


on glass reduces the light intensity to more 
than one half. By John W. Gooch. In- 
dustrial Canada, September, 1927, p. 82:2. 


Why Our Factories Cross the Border 

Good times, easy money and big ideas 
put many of our plants across the border 
in the first place, but sound economics is 
keeping them there, and leading to the 
establishment of others. Three billions of 
Uncle Sam’s money in Canada is proof 


of the economic penetration by American 
citizens. If the American manufacturer 
wishes to sell in Canada he cannot do 
better than by setting up there an organi- 
zation which duplicates his American sales 
organization on a smaller scale. That 
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means a factory, a sales organization, Ca- 
nadian workmen and salesmen, a few Cana- 
dian executives who know the field, and 
possibly a Canadian advertising agency. 

It becomes profitable for the American 
industrialist to erect a branch plant in 
Canada when his sales there reach the 
point that production of the necessary 
amount of goods can be concentrated in 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Brown & Sharpe Apprentice School 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., maintains one of the oldest 
and largest apprentice schools in the coun- 
try. Training is given to young men in 
the trades of machinist, draftsman, pattern- 
maker, molder, coremaker and blacksmith. 
There is also a special course in automatic 
screw machine operating. 

Besides the regular training in the pro- 
duction shops, each apprentice is given a 
thorough course in mathematics and me- 
chanical drawing during shop time in a 
building set aside for classroom use. For 
senior boys there is a six months’ course in 
foremanship in which studies are made in 
such subjects as handling men, importance 
of production, overhead, transportation of 
work, etc. 

In addition to the regular classwork in 
mathematics and drawing, there are illus- 
trated lectures by practical men on sub- 
jects such as cutting oils, grinding wheels, 
hardening, testing materials, etc. These 
lectures, as in the case of all classwork, 
are given on company time and the ap- 
prentices are paid at their regularly hourly 
rates. 

In each course a schedule of operations 
is carried out by means of charts kept by 
the apprentice department office. Boys do 
not shift for themselves. Instead, they are 
moved from one department to another 
with as much regularity as would be found 
in a high school or college program. 

There are 135 apprentices now taking 
the various Brown & Sharpe courses and 
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one plant; when tariffs are more favorable 
to British manufacturers than to American 
manufacturers; when he finds that his 
American goods have to be changed to 
meet the requirements of the Canadian or 
British market, and when absentee treat- 
ment for the Canadian market is not sy. 
cient. By Floyd S. Chalmers. Nation's 
Business, Oct., 1925, p. 32:3. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


47 of them come from outside Providence 
and its surrounding towns. The homes of 
these 47 boys range from Illinois to Maine 
and most of these young men live at a dor. 
mitory maintained by the company excly- 
sively for use by apprentices. 

For 94 years the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co. has trained young men in its shops. 
The Iron Age, September 22, 1927, p. 796:1, 


Training in Foremanship Gains 
The number of foreman training courses 
has increased several hundred per cent in 


a year’s time, according to the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. One of the most im- 
portant factors in the success of a fore- 
man training project is that those in the 
group should be men who have approx- 
mately equal rank. The conference and 
discussion method encourages active think- 
ing on the part of the individual. Topics 
for discussion which can be handled with 
profit are job analysis, plant organization 
relationships, interest in the job, keeping 
up production, lowering costs, laying out 
work, distribution of supervision, careless- 
ness on the job, leadership, making re- 
ports, records, apprentice training, coopera- 
tion. Preliminary instruction by an execu- 
tive of the company is essential before 
starting a group discussion of wage policy, 
selling costs and marketing. Six sug 
gested plans for foreman training are out- 
lined, with advantages, disadvantages and 
success factors of each. By James A. 
Moyer. Iron Age, October 13, 1927, p. 
1012 :3. 
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Better Conditions, Better Founders 

During the past 20 years marked prog- 
ress has been made in equipment and me- 
chanical processes in foundries. 

Experience has shown that foundrymen 
improve with the improvement of foundry 
conditions and it behooves foundrymen not 
merely to maintain conditions as they are 
now but to improve them continually. 
Moreover, why should not the foundryman 
take definite steps toward training young 
men for his industry? If superior work- 
ing conditions alone have accomplished so 
much, what will not be the effect of orga- 
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nized training programs? If mere circum- 
stances have developed the foundryman, 
what may be expected of apprenticeship? 
The movement is already under way. In 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, in Boston and 
in Providence, in Newark, in Birmingham, 
in Wilmington, in Erie and in San Fran- 
cisco, in Chicago and Detroit, in Milwaukee 
and in the Tri-Cities, foundrymen have 
organized for apprentice training. When 
the entire American foundry industry joins 
them in this work a new era will have 
dawned for those who make castings. By 
C. J. Freund. Jron Age, Oct. 13, 1927. p. 
1006 :2. 


Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 


Reducing Unit Labor Cost 20 Per Cent 

Studies of machines and other work 
places show how to arrange equipment to 
lower fatigue and increase production. 
From such studies it will be seen that 1. 
Motions with any one hand should be made 
within the space bounded by the normal 
arcs described by that hand in either the 
vertical or horizontal plane. 2. Motions 
with both hands together should be made 
within the space on or above the work 


place which is common to the normal arcs 
of both hands on the vertical or horizontal 
plane. These principles were applied on 
shingle folding and packing operations at 
the Barber Asphalt Company where, to- 
gether with Gilbreth’s principles of ideal 
execution in hand motions, they played a 
very important part in reducing the unit 
labor costs approximately 20 per cent. By 
Joseph A. Piacitelli. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, July, 1927, p. 31:2. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


Railroad to Help Quash Loan Evil 

The New York Central Railroad has 
issued an order instructing its paymasters 
to refuse to honor salary assignments which 
prove to be loans at usurious interest. The 
Remedial Loan Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation called attention to the 
operations of loan sharks among the em- 
ployees and exposed the names of certain 
usurious operators. A similar policy has 
been adopted by the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Reading, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis, and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé. Railroad men have been the principal 
victims in‘’New York State. The sharks 
have lent them money on what purported to 
be bills of sale to salary which the em- 


ployees had already earned. Although the 
bills of sale are carefully worded and seem 
to comply with the law, the courts of the 
state have held the transaction to be loans 
at an illegal rate of interest. The N. Y. 
World, Oct. 1, 1927. 


Worth Knowing About Fatigue 

The elimination of abnormal fatigue is 
desirable from the point of view of indus- 
trial profits, it is even more important from 
that of health and welfare. Fatigue has 
a larger share in transmitting disease than 
almost any other single casual condition. 
Fatigue is apt to be cumulative and the 
effect of its reaction upon the health of 
the worker may be delayed in appearance 
over a prolonged period. In mental fa- 
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tigue there may be complete absence of 
fatigue sensations and yet the production 
record may show a falling off in the quality 


or quantity of work done. The constant 
noise of machinery causes fatigue, which 
results in lack of muscular control and 
distracted attention, thus increasing avoid- 
able industrial accidents. Another cause 
of fatigue is repetitive work, which fre- 
quently abuses a single group of muscles. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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Over-pressure under the piece work sys. 
tem, and the imposition of over-time due 
to rush in work, facilitate inroads of fa. 
tigue upon human power. Over-time should 
be followed by a compensating rest De 
riod. The important fact about rest is 
the time at which it comes, for delay 
robs it largely of its benefit. By Mary 
Goodyear Earle, Industrial Psychology 
September, 1927, p. 459 :2. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership. 


Suggestions From Employees 


The number of American and British 
concerns employing definite systems for re- 
warding suggestions from employees is 
growing rapidly, and now includes over 
300 concerns. About 90 per cent of all 
suggestions accepted receive the minimum 
award. Cash awards approximate 10 per 
cent of the estimated first year’s saving 
attributable to the suggestions. 


Prominent factors in sustaining interest 
are: no restriction of eligibility, but stan- 
dards of acceptability which will promote 
real competition; combination of individual 
and group recognition, both material and 
honorary; continuous and varied publicity 
on the plan; and prompt handling of cases. 

Striking parallels are found between 
suggestion schemes and employee repre- 
sentation plans. 

An obstacle to the maximum development 
of employee-cooperation is the human weak- 
ness which these plans are designed to 
counteract: complacency, in executives, as 
to their own methods and judgments. By 
Z. Clark Dickinson. Michigan Business 
Studies, August, 1927. 58 pages. 


Celebrates Golden Anniversary of 
Employee’s Service 

T. S. Simms & Co., Ltd., at its annual 
convention held at St. John, N. B., pre- 
sented to one of its employees a dollar 
for every year of the fifty he had been 
with the firm, in recognition of continued 
faithful service. The president of the com- 





pany announced simultaneously that in the 
future there would be no deductions from 
employee wages for plant shut-downs on 
public holidays. He stated that this action 
of the directors was made possible by the 
loyal cooperation rendered by all employees, 
Manufacturing in Canada, September, 192/, 
p. 28:1. 


The End of Ford Profit Sharing 


The dissolution of the system of profit 
sharing in the Ford Motor Company which 
had been inaugurated on January 12, 1914 
may be accounted for by the following: 
first, the opposition of certain Ford execu- 
tives, whose influence and power continued 
to grow at the expense of the theoretically 
minded element; second, the skepticism of 
Ford himself, whose inherent practicality, 
limited views and individualistic bent pre- 
cluded an abiding attachment to a far 
fetched scheme that savored too much of 
an impracticable idealism; third, the enor- 
mous increase in the scope of Ford indus- 
trial operations; fourth, the basic unsound- 
ness of the plan in its economic and socio 
logical features; fifth, its complexity and 
cost; and sixth, the failure of this method 
of profit sharing in all these years to 
win a single true adherent, a fact easily 
conducive to a sense of isolation and fw 
tility. 

A bonus and investment plan became ef- 
fective January 1, 1920, which really meant 
a reversal of the policy of 1914. After 
this there was no theoretical and but slight 
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practical justification for the retention of 
the old Educational Department. By De- 
cember, 1920, it dwindled to a member- 
ship of about a dozen men and ceased to 
exist as an independent department. By 
Samuel M. Levin. The Personnel Journal, 
October, 1927, p. 161 :10. 


New Method of Department Operation 

The C. L. Stevens Company of Boston 
early this year introduced the Bedaux Point 
System to the press shop and more recently 
to the padlock department. Base rates set 
under the system are higher than previ- 
ously existing hour rates. They are also 
set so that average earnings of the opera- 
tors both on day and piece work can be 
increased. The weekly pay is delivered in 
two envelopes, one with pay at the base 


Labor Relations: 
tration 


The Machine and the Miner 
The freedom of the miner is a matter 
of how rarely he sees the boss and how 
he acts when he does see him. The rights 


and privileges that constitute elements in 
the miner’s freedom are seriously threat- 
ened by the advent of machinery into coal 
mines. The face conveyor and machine 
loading have replaced the individual with 
the gang, piece work with day work, the 
old independence with constant supervision. 
“Ford methods all the way from the face 
of the coal” are beginning to be adopted. 
The southward migration of machine min- 
ing brings into the industry the white 
mountaineers and the negroes from the cot- 
ton fields, neither of whom are ready for 
unionism, and who will both regard even 
the lowest non-union coal-mining wages as 
real money compared to their former hap- 
hazard earnings. The immediate effect of 
this trend in the industry signifies to the 
union miner few skilled jobs, many un- 
skilled and supervised jobs, much unem- 
ployment. The mine unions will have to 
make a bitter fight for their existence and 


rate for the number of hours worked, the 
other with the weekly premium rate earned. 
Under the system the workers are allowed 
for all lost time over which they have no 
control at the higher base rate. Actual re- 
sults in the press shop show that average 
earnings in the sections under the system 
have increased according to sections from 
1.38 per cent to 10.85 per cent for the four 
weeks ending August 4th. Their range is 
reported as still increasing. Indirect work- 
ers are also earning premiums not possible 
before the Point System was introduced. 
At the same time the unit costs of the 
work are lowered. The Company is also 
applying the Point System to four sections 
of its office with the encouraging result 
of finding the work done more promptly 
and efficiently. The Yale Panel, September, 
15, 1927, p. 1:2. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


for maintaining hard-won standards. Their 
immediate task will be to “Americanize” 
these hundred per cent Americans from 
the South. By Carter Goodrich. Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, August, 1927, p. 649:6. 


Building Trades Strikes Against Open 
Shop Products Unlawful 
The cases of the Bedford Cut Stone 
Company and the Decorative Stone Com- 
pany are discussed. League for Industrial 
Rights. 31 pages. 


The Mitten Industrial Philosophy 
The core of the Mitten industrial philo- 
sophy is the Square Deal, which assures the 


worker an equal voice with management in 
matters affecting working conditions and 
wages; pays the worker according to his 
productive capacity ; urges upon the worker 
the value of regular savings and judicious 
investment to become economically indepen- 
dent. According to this philosophy a stable 
peace in industry can come only from actu- 
ally merging the vital forces of capital 
and labor by labor itself acquiring capital. 
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These ideals are embodied in the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Co-operative Plan. Its 
practical results are that Philadelphia rapid 
transit employes are the best paid street 
car men in America; own one-third of the 
voting stock of the company, held intact 
and administered for them by their own 
trustees; elect their own employee repre- 
sentatives; own their own bank, which 
shares profits equally between stockholders 
and depositors in addition to regular inter- 
est rates. By A. A. Mitten. National 
Business Conference, Babson Park. Sep- 
tember 15, 1927. 9 pages. 


Industrial Leadership Through 
Employee Representation 

A reply to organized labor’s attack on 
“company unions” by the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
who quotes the comments of Charles 
Cheney, Gen. W. W. Atterbury and Cleve- 
land Dodge on employee representation 
plans. The real reason for attacks on em- 
ployee representation by organized labor is 
the fear that increasing the worker’s hori- 
zon by education and giving him a better 
knowledge of the business in which he is 
engaged will decrease the membership of 
the A. F. of L. By John E. Edgerton. 
Manufacturing Industries, September, 1927, 
p. 185:2. 


Company Unions 

The company union is a development of 
personnel administrators. For administra- 
tive purposes it was necessary to have 
a medium of communication between man- 
agement and workers. 

Two general purposes have been behind 
company unions: A hostile move to dis- 
place trade unions and an effort to provide 
a channel through which the company could 
have collective relations with its employees. 

This agency gives the company a channel 
through which to transmit information and 
to call attention to the problems of the in- 
dustry. The scope of matters and prob- 
lems which the group may discuss is lim- 
ited to the holdings of the company. The 
controlling hand of management is seen 


or felt in all company union deliberation; 
and decisions. Definite restriction of ds. 
cussion to the company’s POSsessions 
strengthens the hand of management, 


Because of its limitations and its isola- 
tion the company union can not be a 
standard-making force. To have the au 
thority or capacity to establish standards 
for a group, necessitates independence of 
thought and action guided by social yjs. 
ion. These qualities the company unin 
does not possess. It is an agency for af. 
ministering the affairs of a company ani 
is not an economic and social force, 

Company unions do not sponsor grea 
moral or social issues; they do not par. 
ticipate in community or national affairs: 
they do not participate in fundamental de. 
cisions in their own industry affecting 
workers directly; they do not even par. 
ticipate on an equal footing in the de. 
cisions concerning them within their ow 
company; they do not venture to give their 
management the benefit of their own work 


experiences which are invaluable in evaluat- 


ing technical procedure and in knowing 
when and how changes are necessary. 
Some corporations which have organized 
company unions are spending considerable 
sums of money on employee representa 
tion and welfare work. In addition to 
these inducements they add group insur- 
ance, old age pension and employee stock 
ownership plans. Obviously, the purpos 
of these corporations is to control and 
influence the worker so that he will bk 
bound to his position. In binding him i 
this way he is compelled to forego the 
exercise of fundamental rights. This is 


the price the workers must pay for the [ 
paternal care which corporations exercise 


over them. Through such a process they 


are called upon to surrender certain fund 


mental rights such as freedom of decision 
and action. Such a policy is contrary to 
the public welfare and to the advancement 
of individual interest. 

The organization of the workers should 
be that which permits the individual worker 
the widest opportunity for growth ail 
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service. This is unquestionably an organi- 
zation which workers have created to meet 
their problems and ideals. It must have 
a basis broader than the single company 
if it is to set standards. It must repre- 
sent the social and spiritual aspirations of 
workers if it is to express their economic 
conceptions truly. The universal appeal 
and the strength of the labor movement are 
the human causes for which Labor is will- 
ing to sacrifice its material welfare. Be- 
cause the trade union represents something 
infinitely bigger than an extension of per- 
sonnel administration, it provides securi- 
ties and assurance of continued progress 
quite beyond the possibilities of the com- 
pany union. On the other hand, there is 


nothing that the company union can do 
within the single company that the trade 
union can not develop the machinery for 
doing and accomplish more effectively. 
Union-management cooperation—the joint 
effort of two equal groups—is much more 
fundamental and effective than employee 
representation plans for cooperating with 
management. 

The question at issue here is not one that 
should be decided by conflict—unless em- 
ployers force that course. It is a serious 
problem that must be met by individual 
unions as well as the labor movement as 
a whole. Report of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Executive Council, October 
3, 1927, p. 24. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Henry Ford Still on the Job With 
Renewed Vigor 

The first of a series of articles on the 
Ford industries traces their growth and in- 
dicates the policies to which this expansion 
is due. Conspicuous among these is the 
tremendous scrapping of machinery re- 
placed by better methods. By Fay Leone 
Faurote. Industrial Management, October, 
1927, p. 193 :10. 


Accounting and the Factory Foreman 

The responsibility of the foreman is 
emphasized. He should receive reports of 
what is going on in his departments cover- 
ing such points as the number of produc- 
tive hours per week he puts in; the num- 
ber of non-producers for every producer ; 
cost of supervision per man; cost of sup- 
plies per month; and the amount of idle 
time in the department. As an example 
of what the foreman should know about 
expenses the budget plan of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company is outlined. This 
company, at the beginning of each year, 
estimates the probable amount of sales it 
will have during the year, the material 
and direct labor required, and the total 


amount of expense. The total of these 
three items deducted from the sales shows 
the probable amount of profit, if any. If 
the report shows a fair amount of profit 
each department is apportioned a certain 
amount of money to operate on in line 
with the year’s business. By J. T. Otto. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1927, p. 93:6. 


Cutting Lost Time Accidents 69 
Per Cent 

The General Manager of the Mansfield 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company tells how 
in a year they reduced severe accidents 
58 per cent, frequency 69 per cent, days 
lost by temporary disability 51 per cent 
and many departments have a perfect rec- 
ord. This was done through developing a 
safety consciousness among the workmen, 
and by improved methods. Workmen’s 
committees were given the responsibility 
of initiating safe practices and changes in 
equipment to eliminate hazards. A complete 
hospital, full time doctor and three nurses 
were installed at the plant, so that 24 
hour service and home treatments are main- 
tained. By Samuel Davey. Manufacturing 
Industries, October, 1927, p. 255:4. 
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Small Plant Uses High Priced Men 

The Schmutz Mfg. Co., makers of sheet 
metal printing machines, employ machinists 
of long experience and lower production 
costs with modern labor saving machine 
tools. When the production of a special 
machine is to begin a conference is held 
by the general manager, foremen and work- 
men concerned. Suggestions are welcomed 
at these conferences and any difficulties 
ironed out. The men who start a job 
see it through, except when there is a 
monotonous repetition of work over an ex- 
tended period, in which case the workman 
is relieved at the end of three days. The 
Iron Age, Oct. 13, 1927, p. 1003:3. 


A “Certification Plan” for 
Manufacturers 

A substantial number of manufacturers 
have agreed to this plan of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards, whereby they certify 
to customers upon request that the ma- 
terial supplied complies with the require- 
ments, tests and specifications set up by the 
United States government. It is evident 
that the wide-spread application of the 
plan must result in a greatly increased 
need for testing service by both the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. In anticipation 
of a marked increase in the demand for 


such service in both domestic and export 
trade, the National Bureau of Standards 
has compiled and published a list of the 
commercial laboratories throughout the 
country that are prepared to make various 
tests. 

But the outstanding fact at present i 
that a very great majority of the pur- 
chasers who should be using Specifications 
are not doing so. A result of the wide 
application of the certification plan would 
be a reduction in production and distriby- 
tion wastes. Executives’ Service Bulletin, 


Oct., 1927, p. 5:2. 


Control Methods that Tripled 
Production 

A description of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s system which made 
large cuts in costs and raw and finished 
stocks. All jobs are broken down into ma- 
chine minutes and assigned on that basis. 
A chart shows the general scheme of fac- 
tory production control. A dispatching or- 
ganization is stationed at various control 
points in the plant to assign work in ac- 
cordance with the predetermined schedule, 
and inform the central control office of 
unusual conditions. By A. B. Kibble. 
Manufacturing Industries, October, 1927, p. 
273 :4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


The Coming Competition With 
Europe 

There is an evident preparation on the 
part of Europe for an aggresive drive for 
foreign markets, in order to capitalize her 
greatly increased new opportunities. An 
indication of the speed and effectiveness 
with which European traders are readjust- 
ing their overseas operations is shown by 
the rehabilitation of the trade of Germany 
in certain competitive markets. The ques- 
tion is raised as to whether a comparable 
effort might not be made by American 
traders to meet this competition right on 
its own ground. The geographic Euro- 
pean factor of proximity can be matched 


by superiority in other directions, not only 
that of up-to-date mass production meth- 
ods, but because of the qualities of vigi- 
lance and adaptability. By Dr. Julius 
Klein. Advertising and Selling, Oct. 5, 
1927, p. 34:3. 


Market Analysis 
A market analyst should ask himself 
these questions: What is the potential 
market? How can we reach it—with our 
goods? How can we reach it—with our 


sales message? 

The buying habits of the population as 
reflected in actual purchases are impor- 
Standards of living, as influenced 
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by customs, racial components, social con- 
ditions, and education, are considered, and 
their precise effect upon the sales possi- 
bilities of a particular product are studied 
and charted. 

Distribution and consumption are inter- 
active. They should be studied and planned 
together. There must be considered what 
channels of distribution are most efficient 
for the particular product, selling in un- 
profitable areas, and effective methods of 
sales promotion. 

The market can be reached by an analysis 
of the sales characteristics of the product; 
scope of appeal; adequacy or inadequacy 
of the line of merchandise; media for 
carrying the sales message—where and 
how; coordination of advertising, sales- 
manship and distribution. 

The competition of the next decade will 
be founded largely upon a scientific study 
of marketing similar to the scientific study 
of production which has already been made. 
Ernst & Ernst Weekly Bulletin, Aug. 23, 
1927. 


Measuring Sales Possibilities by 
Counties 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau after considerable study succeeded in 
establishing a market index which showed 
the proportions of total sales that could 
reasonably be expected from any county in 
the country. Six factors were found which, 
when combined, gave a satisfactory guide to 
the buying power of each county: 1. Insur- 
able population. 2. Number of personal 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


The Profits and Losses from Hand- 
to-Mouth Buying 

A symposium of opinions regarding this 

Whereas fully 90 

per cent of business in general, according 

to the Bureau of Business Standards, looks 


upon hand-to-mouth buying as good for 
business, manufacturers register approxi- 
mately only a two to one vote in favor of 
a continuance of this practice. The ma- 


recent buying practice. 


income tax returns. 3. Number of personal 
income tax returns from persons with in- 
comes of $5,000 or more. 4. The paid cir- 
culation of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 5. The number of regis- 
tered passenger automobiles. 6. The value 
added by manufacture by all industries in- 
cluded in the United States Census of Man- 
ufacturers. Two examples are given. By 
Henry E. Niles. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
August, 1927, p. 37:2. 


Four Good Reasons for Seeking Export 
Markets Now 


These are: European conditions are 
right; domestic overproduction; the auto- 
mobile’s influence on buying power; it is 
easier and less expensive to get started 
today in foreign trade than ever before. 
By J. G. Donley. Sales Management, Oct. 
1, 1927, p. 549:3. 


Price, the Vital Part of Bargaining 

All business boils down to a question of 
price, and the successful man is he who is 
victor in the price contest. The attempted 
stabilization of prices has done much to 
confuse people and to divert their minds 
from the axiom that bargaining ability is 
the distinguishing business trait. But prices 
will fluctuate and people will bargain. 
There is too great an attempt to conceal the 
mechanisms of price operation, on the 
charge that stability in prices is unethical. 
By Percival White. Nation’s Business, 
Oct., 1927, p. 44:3. 


jority of those questioned admit that the 
production flow has been evened, although 
in some cases better stock control has met 
this problem. System, August, 1927, p. 
158 :4. 


At What Time of the Day Do 
Most People Shop? 
The Domestic Distribution Department 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce made 
a study of shopping time habits, in order 
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to help merchants how best to arrange the 
working force and routine to fit particular 
sales conditions. It was found that the 
bulk of the shopping occurred after 3 p. m. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House 


At Last! A Railroad Learns About 
Sales Promotion 

The Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
way has hit upon an unusually successful 
sales promotion plan whereby letters are 
written by engineers and conductors on 
specially printed letterheads, and are sent 
to all shippers and consignees having 
freight moved over the G. M. & N. The 
letters do not ask for orders, but are de- 
signed to build good-will. One letter, mailed 
to one of the road’s customers, brought 
twenty-two carload shipments over the road. 
Because of the keen interest in the welfare 
of its employees, the G. M. & N. found it- 
self with an extremely desirable asset— 
the complete loyalty of its employees. By 
Charles Layng, Sales Management, Oct. 1, 
1927, p. 555:3. 


Is the Library a Luxury or a Necessity? 

“An absolute necessity!” is the answer 
given by ten companies whose experiences 
are outlined. The installation of a library 
does not necessarily mean a large expendi- 
ture of money: twenty-five dollars will buy 
enough good books to make a start. It is 
probably true that the smaller but more 
carefully chosen libraries are much bigger 
dividend payers than those numbering thous- 
ands of books and which are too large to 
give much personal help in book selection. 
Some typical questions the sales manager 
asks the librarian are listed. By L. M. 
Cole. Sales Management, Sept. 17, 1927, 
471 :2. 


How Timken Is Helping Its Manu- 
facturer-Customers 


To help makers of Timken-equipped ma- 
chinery increase their sales is why their 
bearings, although never sold to the ulti- 
mate user, are so extensively advertised on 
a national basis. 


To cover the whole field 
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in cities with a population up to 50,000: 
between 11 a. m. and 3 p. m. in cities with 
a population up to 200,000 and more. Trade 
Winds, September, 1927, p. 15:1. 


Organs, Advertising 


of industry it is necessary to use over 15 
trade publications, for which more than 
1,000 separate advertisements have to be 
prepared every year. This large program 
might seem to be altruistic, but in reality 
it is not carried on from unselfish motives 
at all. This kind of advertising is a 
example of the way in which modem 
business is more and more realizing that 
success depends largely upon the rendering 


of service to the customer. By R, P 
Kelley. Printers’ Ink Monthly, August, 
1927, p. 45:3. 


Is the Airplane a Practical Selling 
Tool? 

In view of the catastrophes which have 
occurred in flying we are apt to forget the 
thousands of passengers, and the tons of 
mail and merchandise carried without mis- 
hap. The publicity idea, with its trick or 
stunt flying, has clouded much of ow 
thinking. It is difficult to realize that there 
are between 4,000 and 5,000 airplanes in 
use in the United States today that are 
doing strictly commercial business; and still 
the plant of the Stout Metal Aircraft 
Division of the Ford Motor Company, for 
instance, finds that the demand far exceeds 
the capacity to produce. 

A good dependable commercial ship costs 
approximately $12,000; there are numerous 
other costs and insurance rates are still 
high, but if 10 or 20 per cent efficiency can 
be added to the selling organization, the 
cost will be small in comparison to what is 
accomplished. Address by R. L. Putnam 
National Business Conference at Babson 
Park, Sept. 13, 1927. 9 pages. 


The Overhead Must Come Down 

The burden of high overhead, higher 
prices, and exorbitant distribution costs, are 
too much for the good-will that advertis 
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ing has established. The manufacturers of 
nationally advertised brands are urged to 
cut down on their overhead until it “hurts” 
so that their rightful place in the market 
will not be usurped by non-advertised 
brands, whose factories operate at lesser 
cost. By John B. Wright. Sales Manage- 
ment, August 20, 1927, p. 275 :4. 


Our Salesmen Help One Another 

While the whole idea may be termed 
idealistic, the McDougall-Butler Company 
has endeavored to encourage and promote 
co-operation between its salesmen in four 
definite ways: in all of its sales conven- 
tion sessions; through a weekly “News 
Bulletin”; through personal training; by 
actually demonstrating the idea in prac- 
tice when executives are at work in the 
field personally with a salesman. It is be- 
lieved by the president that the personality, 
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individual or composite, of the chief execu- 
tives of a firm, reflects itself very plainly 
in the character of the sales co-operation 
furnished by one salesman to another. A 
family spirit not lacking in cohesiveness 
must be instilled if this result is to be ob- 


tained. By Andrew S. Butler. Printers’ 


Ink, July 7, 1927, p. 65:3. 


The Airplane—A New Tool of Business 

The airplane is as truly a business tool 
today as is a turret lathe or a typewriter 

- a lift truck. In every line of business, 
at least one firm has made a dollars-and- 
cents profit that flying earned. Adequate 
landing fields, the costs of buying and 
operating an airplane, established service, 
and the use that the ordinary sort of busi- 
ness can profitably obtain from aviation, 
are points that are taken up. By Paul 
Henderson. The Magazine of Business, 
Sept., 1927, p. 259:5. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


What Should the Salesman Know 
About His Product? 

The most common answer has been, “All 
there is to know.” However, a much better 
answer is, “Just enough to enable him to do 
a good job of selling.’ As a matter of 
fact, salesmen cannot be asked to learn 
all there is to know about a product, be- 
cause there is no limit to the amount of this 
knowledge. From a practical point of view 
he needs only such information as he can 
use to advantage in selling. This he must 
more or less work out for himself by ex- 
perience. It should be ascertained what 
methods the best salesmen use, and with 


this body of facts train the less efficient’ 


members of the sales force. The only 
reliable way to do this is to accompany them 
at their work and make careful records of 
these methods. By H. G. Kenagy. Print- 
ers’ Ink, Sept. 22, 1927, p. 3:4. 


Little Lessons in Selling 
The salesman whose memory for faces 
fails him may help himself out of the diffi- 
culty by greeting the customer: 1: as ef- 


fusively as though he recognized him com- 
pletely; 2. with a question which shows 
recollection of a former meeting and its 
attendant circumstances; 3. asking the cus- 
tomer’s address before the interview closes. 
The salesman may improve his memory by 
trying to fix in his mind some association 
of ideas with regard to physical appearance 
or mental characteristics of customers 
which will recall to him their names. By 
John T. Bartlett. Brick and Clay Record, 
Sept. 13, 1927, p. 424:2. 


To the Salesman: Study Yourself 

The important thing to decide in hiring 
a salesman is to make sure that he has 
sufficient mental capacity to analyze him- 
self, enough integrity to tell himself the 
truth and strength of character to act in 
accordance with what he thus learns. Some 
men may tell funny stories and talk politics 
in a way to create a selling asset. Some 
may use “rough stuff” on the buyer, prac- 
tically dictating the make-up and extent of 
the order. And the only one who knows 
whether he can do these things is the sales- 
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man himself. A considerable part in sell- 
ing is in adapting one’s own personality to 
the task in hand. This idea is carried out 
by the Minneapolis Knitting Works in all 
its educational work among salesmen. It 
forms the main theme of the company’s 
conventions. About the only fundamental 
suggestion that the company makes is that 
it pays to be dignified and businesslike, and 
a dignified approach usually means an ef- 
fort to sell the house and the merchandise 
without particular reference to the sales- 
man himself. An Interview by G. A. 
Nichols with B. W. Thayer. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, October, 1927. p. 62:3. 


Teachers and Seniors Make Up 
Contingent Force 

A Cleveland speciality shop found a 
profitable and interesting solution of the 
problem of securing a contingent sales force 
for specialty merchandise to women. Blind 
classified advertisements for experienced 
part time sales people had yielded poor re- 
sults. The idea was tried of advertising 
for school teachers and high school seniors 
who desired Saturday work. Some special 
training was given to both types of appli- 
cants. It was found that high school 
seniors made apt and polite extra sales 
people in hosiery, lingerie and similar lines ; 
while teachers became excellent special sales 
persons in coat, dress and suit departments. 
All extra helpers were paid straight sal- 
aries. They reported enjoying their expe- 
rience and they proved desirable sales people 
and good will builders. Store Operation, 
September, 1927. p. 11:1. 


How Various Companies Determine 
Where to Concentrate Sales Efforts 


Many concerns report that they have 
been able to decrease sales costs from 2 to 
more than 12 per cent by concentrating 
their sales efforts in their most productive 
territories or on their most profitable lines. 
It is necessary to make a complete analysis 
of sales operation, and to provide for 
monthly and yearly reports giving sales 
executives timely information as to selling 
costs, current conditions in the various ter- 
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ritories, and the trend of sales for each 
product manufactured or distributed, Some 
companies have found it more profitable to 
devote all their energies to the larger buy. 
ers. Others have secured equally good te. 
sults by increasing the number of their re- 
tail outlets. Still others have prevailed upon 
their old customers to buy all their Products, 
or to use more of the goods manufactured. 
Report No. 256. The Dartnell Corporation, 
21 p. 


Our National Economic Menace—the 
Fake Stock Salesman 


It is a great mistake to think that the 
harm done in the sales of fraudulent securi- 


ties and in other forms of swindling stop 


with the victim. Actually the evil affects 
everyone and in an escapable manner. The 
public aspect of the sufferings which must 
be endured through security frauds lies not 
only in a decreased ability to purchase and 
consume, but frequently upon future aid 
in the form of hospitals and pauper institu- 
tions. 

Another result is that the victim of fraud 
is apt to strike at legitimate finance and 
legitimate Government, thus weakening 
whatever safeguards for the investor ac- 
tually are in existence. 

The present situation cannot be met 
wholly by educational methods, as these are 
so very slow; there must be also an efficient 
enforcement of the law, and unsparing 
punishment of swindlers. By E. H. H. 
Simmons. Printers’ Ink, Sept. 22, 1927, p. 
69 :3. 


More Scientific Selling by Fewer and 
Better Salesmen 


Many companies feel that. lack of good 
salesmanship is their chief difficulty. Buy- 
ers have become too skilled; even the small 
merchants have become highly educated in 
their business, keener judges of quality 
and policy, cleverer buyers and shrewder 
business men all around. A large mamu- 
facturer recently discovered that his sales 
in a particular product required a wide, 
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technical knowledge to sell. He then con- 
centrated all his present sales force on 
his other products, and turned to high-class, 
technically trained men, whom he is build- 
ing into an entirely separate sales organi- 
zation. 

Another sales manager ‘.as a force of 
what he calls “neutral” saiesmen. After 





What the Employer Thinks. By J. 
David Houser. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1927. 226 
pages. $2.50. 

Every executive should read this book. 
Mr. Houser has spent over a year under 
the auspices of the Wertheim Research 
Fellowship studying the attitude of Ameri- 
can executives in various industries towards 
their employee relations and was afforded 
the opportunity of discussing this matter 
freely with what he regards as a repre- 
sentative number of executives. He has 
thus taken a “grab” sample of the “labor” 
attitude of executives. The first third of 
the book consists of a series of reports 
of his interviews with these executives— 
checked in each case by talks with their 
employees. The second third of the book 
consists of the author’s general conclusions 
from these contacts—and the balance of 
some concrete suggestions for developing 
methods of enabling executives to improve 
their technique in the handling of their 
employee relations. 

Mr. Houser’s sample executives range 
all the way from those who handle their 
relations with their workmen seriously and 
competently, to those who either neglect 
them completely or who are interested 
merely in “the public appearance of things.” 
One executive “believed that employees 
should have as much voice concerning 
working conditions as the people in a 
democracy have in the Government.” At the 
other extreme another executive “objected 
to any plan of employee representation.” 
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these moderately paid salesmen of moderate 
ability have dug out leads and followed 
them as far as they are able, he has a few 
excellent salesmen, whom he terms his 
“closers” go after the prospects and get 
the buyer’s signature on the dotted line. 
By Hiram Blauvelt. Printers Ink, Sept. 
15, 1927, p. 33:2. 















In his summary of these talks, Mr. Houser 
concludes that “in general the attitudes were 
strongly tinged by opportunism. Few ex- 
pressions indicate any marked sense of so- 
cial obligation.” 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the 
lack of any standard practise among most 
of the executives interviewed. In many 
cases the executives had little appreciation 
of the necessity of a well rounded personnel 
program, but were inclined instead to em- 
phasize some particular aspect that should 
have been only one item in such a program 
but which caught the fancy of the par- 
ticular executive. In this respect their at- 
titude seems to have been that of the 
amateur and the dilettante in marked con- 
trast to their professionalism in other man- 
agement matters. 


What is particularly striking is the sharp 
difference between the attitude adopted in 
most cases by the upper executives in their 
relations with sub-executives and their at- 
titude towards the rank and file of em- 
ployees. In their attitude towards sub-ex- 
ecutives there is habitually a certain con- 
sideration for the latters’ personalities and 
self-development which stops sharply when 
it comes to common workmen. There 
seems to be a deadline at this point in 
sympathy, in interest and in imagination. 

In those cases in which the executive 
pays any attention at all to these relations 
with his rank and file he seems to act with 
a high degree of self-consciousness, There 
is an emotionalism about the whole matter 
that is absent in connection with other man- 
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agement problems and a “fear” of the rank 
and file of employees that does not enter 
into relations with ordinary sub-execu- 
tives. Mr. Houser does not explicitly say 
that he found executives class-conscious, 
but it is implied. Aside from this “fear” 
Mr. Houser found in most cases the utter 
lack of any technique. The matter is ap- 
proached with a naiveté that executives 
would be ashamed of showing in approach- 
ing any other problem. In place of dis- 
passionate thought the process is evidently 
that of crude rationalization. 

Mr. Houser is particularly suggestive 
when he discusses this process or ration- 
alization. He suggests that there is a con- 
flict between their desire for social ap- 
proval on the one hand and their more 
primitive predispositions on the other, 
which brings about a tendency to give “a 
‘good’ reason, rather than a ‘real’ reason 
for conduct.” He regards certain phases 
of welfare work as such an aspect of this 
self-deception. An example is the explana- 
tion of one executive that the manage- 
ment felt “its responsibility too heavily to 
delegate it to workers.” Continuing with 
this analysis, he suggests that there is 
further conflict between the desire for so- 
cial approval on the one hand and a rather 
schoolboy fear of being regarded as prig- 
gish by hard-headed business associates on 
the other. Realistic and searching analysis 
of this sort based upon first hand contact 
with employers has been all too rare. It 
indicates the possibility of further psycho- 
logical studies of this sort. 

Towards the latter portion of his study 
Mr. Houser describes something in the na- 
ture of a rating scale of employee and 
sub-executive morale. It would seem to 
have distinct experimental value and is in- 
teresting as an indication that there are 
possibilities of formulating objective stand- 
ards for judging personnel problems. Mr. 
Houser is on firm ground when he sug- 
gests that major management executives 
should not rely entirely upon such execu- 
tives for information on management mor- 
ale. There has always been the need of 
some method of checking up independently 


and the method Mr. Houser suggests looks 
promising, though, of course, there ate 
other methods. On the other hand your 
reviewer feels that Mr. Houser is too san. 
guine when he suggests that with the as- 
sistance of such an audit financial backers 
might exert pressure upon executives to 
improve their personnel methods. Finap. 
ciers are chary about interfering with ey. 
ecutive methods and their instinct js prob- 
ably sound as their training does not equip 
them to judge organization methods. Be. 
sides what reason is there to believe that 
financiers are more forward looking in 
these matters than executives? 

Taking the examples cited by Mr 
Houser as representative of the general 
executive attitude in these matters, the 
problem would seem rather to resolve it 
self to that of increasing the insight of 
executives so that they may reach the 
stage where they will of their own initix 
tive be interested in a well rounded per- 
sonnel program. As an item in such a 
program when they reach this stage no 
doubt they would be interested in such de- 
vices as Mr. Houser suggests. If Mr. 
Houser’s executives are representative, ex- 
ecutives generally would seem to be a long 
way from this stage at present. 

The net result of Mr. Houser’s study 
“cases” is to confirm one’s conviction that 
“rank and file human _ organization’ 
has been the Cinderella of the in 
dustrial family. The problem is to make 
it part and parcel of the reconstruction 
that is taking place in other management 
activities. A reading of this book by in- 
dustrial executives generally might of it- 
self accelerate the process and the Wert- 
heim Fellowship has performed a real ser- 
vice in making possible this contribution 
Mr. Houser’s study confirms the reviewer 
in the latter’s belief that the proper prep- 
aration in the art of handling labor rela- 
tions early in life at schools, colleges and 
professional institutions and later in life 
through professional associations, is an es 
sential need. 

Sam A. Lewitsoun, Vice-President, 


Miami Copper Company. 
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Influence of the Weekly Rest-Day on 
Human Welfare. New York Sab- 
bath Committee, New York, 1927. 120 
pages. $1.00. 

This little book endeavors to collect 
evidences from many sources showing the 
influence of a weekly rest day on the 
physical, mental, industrial, political and 
religious welfare of man. The first chap- 
ters dealing with fatigue and rest are fa- 
miliar ground to the progressive business 
man who, long since, has accepted the Mo- 
saic law of one-day-rest-in-seven as tun- 
damental to efficiency. In succeeding chap- 
ters the book seeks to portray the absolute 
need of complete religious observance of 
the Sabbath as the best way to preserve 
the American home and the ideals of our 
forefathers. Surely many readers will not 
agree that “religious services of the Sab- 
bath provide us with the best of all social 
opportunities. No irregular gatherings cau 
satisfactorily supply the social service ren- 
dered by the religious exercises of the 
Sabbath Day. The more we study the in- 
stitutions of the Sabbath and the more we 
see the need of its help in the development 
of our religious nature and of the all- 
around satisfaction it gives to our social 
instincts and to the protection which it 
gives to the poor from the rapacity of the 
worldly minded rich, and to all from the 
frivolity of reckless pleasure seekers, the 
more we admire that Mosaic law which 
purified the institution and forced it upon 
the world with its powerful religious sanc- 
tions.” Nor does the picture of decadence 
in Spain and France (portrayed on pp. 59- 
60) supposedly due to the Continental ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, bespeak the Chris- 
tian approach to better international rela- 
tions. 


As a source of quotations from various 
research workers and scientists on the 
necessity of one-day-rest-in-seven, the book 


is excellent. Statistical data, however, are 
frequently too antiquated to be accepted 
as reliable. Sabbath observance as a civil 
institution is discussed ably but its as- 
pect as a religious ordinance is not made so 
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convincing. Dr. Cadman in the introduc- 
tion succinctly sums up the whole question 
in saying: “The most dangerous obstacle 
to the benefits of Sabbath observance is 
neither Sunday industries, Sunday pleasures, 
nor Sunday business but an utter absence 
of intelligent apprehension of the meaning 
of the Day, and consequently of all con- 
scientous convictions concerning it. It 
cannot be either a civic, social, or re- 
ligious institution unless it is supported 
by a large majority of the people, and their 
support cannot be secured unless it is dem- 
onstrated that the Sabbath rests not only 
upon the divine edicts but upon the phy- 
sical and religious constitution of man.” 


Cuartes M. Mitts, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


Principles of Money and Banking. By 
Russell Donald Kilborne, Ph. D. A. W. 
Shaw, Chicago, 1927. 559 pages. $6.00. 


Four sections on money, foreign ex- 
change, commercial banking and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and non-commercial 
banking comprise this volume which is in- 
tended primarily for a college textbook. 
Considerable space is devoted to foreign 
exchange phenomena in view of the tremen- 
dous fluctuations in foreign exchange rates, 
the increase in our foreign trade and growth 
in our foreign investments. 


Professional and Business Ethics. By 
Carl F. Taeusch. Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y., 1926. 361 pages. $3.25. 


Taeusch’s work on “Professional and 
Business Ethics” is an ambitious and 
highly succesful attempt to combine a phi- 
losophical analysis of an elusive problem 
with a compilation of cases and solutions 
for guidance in dealing with its practical 
aspects. 


In his opening pages the author urges 
the importance of accumulating data and 
principles to make it possible for ethics, 
as a branch of philosophy, to make such 
positive advances as the natural sciefices 
have made, and points out that professional 
and business groups, through the applica- 
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tion of their codes, are furnishing such 
data. He then establishes the motif of the 
whole work. He gives it as the basic de- 
sire of professional and business men to 
keep at their work and to make it interest- 
ing and productive and then explains that 
such freedom to carry on their own work, 
and obtain happiness and an adequate re- 
ward from it, can only be secured if 
“groups of men can identify themselves 
with common interests, and set off their 
membership from the rest of society with 
a view to their mutual benefit and a more 
effective control of their fellow-members.” 
Only by control of its members through 
ethical considerations can the group main- 
tain itself and the dignity of its work in 
a way to enable each member to work out 
his own individual possibilities freely. 
Taeusch defines a profession as “a limited 
and clearly defined group of men who are 
trained by education and experience to per- 
form certain functions better than their 
fellow men.” He deals largely with the 
professions. 


Chapter II gives a full account of con- 
duct as prescribed by the “Legal Code of 
Ethics” of the American Bar Association. 
This code uses specific cases to illustrate 


the rulings. The author strongly advo- 
cates this method of treating the rulings. 

Chapter III goes back to the theoretical 
discussion and the distinctions to be drawn 
as between law and morality and morality 
and ethics. The essence of the first ques- 
tion is given in the opening quotation: “A 
lawyer is unworthy of membership in the 
profession who would regulate his conduct 
solely according to what the law permits 
rather than what morality and honor re- 
quire.” The author takes the stand 
throughout his book with regard to the 
second distinction that morality should re- 
fer to “personal individual conduct in which 
emotional reaction plays an important 
part,” and ethics should refer to “that be- 
havior separable from legal jurisdiction 
which is socially and rationally determined 
as of benefit to a group.” Considerable 
space in this chapter is given to “sanctions” 
and they are referred to repeatedly in the 
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remaining chapters. They are defined a 
“those forces which impel and compel cer. 
tain types of human behavior,” and include 
such agencies as physical force, economic 
pressure, religious fear, taboo, Titual, ay. 
thority, conscience, etc. 

The fourth chapter takes up the ethics 
of the engineer, and is made up almoy 
entirely of discussions of the various rul- 
ings taken from the “Compilation of Spe. 
cific Principles of Good Professional Cop. 
duct for Engineers” prepared by the Amer. 
ican Association of Engineers. The al 
thor strongly advocates this type of “leg. 
islation,” as he calls it, in elaborating ; 
formal code and making it applicable anj 
hence practically useful. 

Chapter V is a detailed study of th 
ethics of the teacher from all points of 
view. It is one of the fullest in the bok 

Chapter VI gives a rather good account 
of the ethics of medical practice. The 
medical world is criticised for not illy. 
trating its ethical principles by specific cas 


illustrations, as the lawyers have dom § 


However, Taeusch says: “I cannot clos 
this severely critical chapter without a- 
serting my conviction, after much study 
and thought, that the medical profession 
most nearly approximates the ideals of 
professional ethics of all the groups with 
which I am acquainted; and these latte 
include my own profession.” 

Chapter VII is a thought-provoking dis 
cussion of fees and charges as indices of 


professionalism. The important statement § 


is made that the professional man may k 
distinguished from the business man by the 
fact that the former clearly recognizes the 
priority of rendering services to the a 
surance of fees and charges. The ques 
tion is likely to arise, however, in the 
reader’s mind, as to whether this applies 
generally to all professions. Surely there 
is a distinction in this respect between a 
physician who cannot refuse to attend @ 
person needing his attention and, let us say, 
a designing engineer who is asked to do 
certain work in which there is no element 
of emergency or social welfare. The first 
rule given with regard to fees is to th 
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effect that no particular professional ser- 
vices should be made dependent on the 
size of a fee or the certainty of obtaining 
it The discussion finally leads to the es- 
tablishment of the principle of the mini- 
mum fee, and develops into a strong ar- 
gument against price-cutting. The author 
also struggles with the problem of whether 
professional fees should be calculated ac- 
cording to “services as rendered” or “ser- 
vices as received.” 

In Chapter VIII on “Standards of Busi- 
ness Conduct,” the references are almost 
exclusively to the “Principles of Business 
Conduct” by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the code of 
ethics of Rotary International. Taeusch 
considers the movement for the establish- 
ment of such codes of ethics as significant 
of the fact that business men no longer 
point to the inefficacy of law and politics 
as an excuse for questionable business 
practices. He points out that enlightened 
self-interest alone should make the busi- 
ness man regulate his own conduct. 


In speaking of labor unions, in Chapter 
IX, Taeusch says: “A social group is 
recognized as having a social status, inde- 
pendent of legal and political control, both 
as regards certain peculiar relations among 
its members and the characteristic relations 
its members hold to the layman. Indeed, 
by refusing to incorporate under the law, 
the labor union has attempted to assert 
this social philosophy more persistently 
than most other professional or business 
organizations.” He declares that eventu- 
ally a labor organization must assume the 
responsibility of guaranteeing the quality 
of its product. 

Chapter X on the “Social Philosophy 
of the Professions and of Business Groups” 
is, in the first part, a purely philosophical 
discussion of the question of loyalty of the 
individual to his group and to the state. 


Professor Taeusch has not only inter- 
preted and appraised the movement for 
the development of professional and busi- 
ness ethics, but he has shown professional 
and business men the way to develop and 
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administer their codes. He has furnished a 
philosophical and economic justification for 
their efforts in this direction and he has 
brought right up-to-date the available data 
on the work done and the results secured 
by them thus far, without omitting men- 
tion of the great deficiencies that are still 
to be supplied. What more could be asked 
of any author? 


E. O. GriFFENHAGEN, 
Griffenhagen & Associates, Lid. 


Foremanship. By Glenn L. Gardiner, 
M.A. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1927. 680 
pages. $9.00. 

When the writer was asked to submit a 
review upon “Foremanship” by Glen L. 
Gardiner, he accepted with a great deal 
of interest, owing to the fact that he had 
been, and was still looking for a suitable 
book to give to his foremen, enabling them 
to appreciate and obtain a broader concep- 
tion of the modern trend of conducting 
business. Upon the receipt of Gardiner’s 
book, I was at once disappointed owing to 
its size. After a perusal of the book my- 
self, I decided to give it to one of our 
young progressive foremen without any 
comment. After having read it carefully, 
he submitted the following report: 


“At the outset I believe that the author’s 
definition of a foreman is too brief, com- 
pared with the volume of 650 pages he 
writes. I would much rather see the defini- 
tion of the word foreman as adopted by 
The Foreman Leadership Class at Silver 
Bay, N. Y., this year: 

“*A foreman is a man so situated in in- 
dustry to-day that he directs and guides 
those under him in such a manner as to 
represent management to men and men to 
management, striving to assure profit to 
management and fair deal to men, thus re- 
flecting to the community a successful or- 
ganization.’ 

“As one reads on the author brings out 
all of these facts, so why not include same 
in his definition. 

“The book cannot be considered as a 
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book of reference due to the fact that 
there is very little case material in same. 
It is, as the author himself says in his 
preface, ‘a fairly exhaustive treatment of 
the subject.’ 

“T do not know of what practical value 
it will be to the foreman who has very little 
inclination or time to read a volume of this 
sort. 


“The author should have written six in- 
dividual books on the subject, about one- 
sixth of the size of the volume he wrote. 
My reason for saying this is, when a fore- 
man takes a book of 650 pages of reading 
matter, with only a few charts to break the 
spell, and a repetition of words (as is the 
case with this book) he immediately be- 
comes a little perplexed as to what it’s 
all about, whereas, if he takes a book with 
about 100 pages, he feels that he can mas- 
ter the situation immediately. 

“The author says that the average fore- 
man has only the seventh year schooling. 
Then he writes his book about an ideal 
foreman. What a comparison to make, if 
he wrote the book to be of value to the 
foreman.” 

Our production manager also confirms 
what the foreman has said regarding the 
size of the book by an illustration of how 
950 words used by the author could be 
condensed into 247 words. 

I believe there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for somebody to write a book on 
foremen, but in a condensed form, which 
will be of interest to the young future 
foremen, enabling them to obtain better 
practical ideas on the present method of 
doing business. 

The author states at the end of his 
preface that the book “is prepared for the 
use of foremen in industry,” but the good- 
ness of this is all lost by 100 words being 
used when 10 words would obtain better 
results. 


H. K. Eastman, Factory Manager, 
The Hills Brothers Company. 
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Harvard Business Reports. Volume 4 
Compiled by the Graduate Schoo} of 
Business Administration, Harvard Up. 
versity. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1927 
559 pages. $7.50. 

The cases in the fourth volume of th 
Harvard Business Reports deal with ad- 
ministrative aspects of the labor relation. 
ship. Three types of issues are presented: 
current operating issues; questions regard. 
ing the channels through which such isgue; 
are negotiated; and problems arising from 
those relations between employer and em. 
ployee which are superimposed upon the 
labor relationship, such as medical service, 
housing and pensions. 


New Schools for Older Students. By 
Nathaniel Peffer. Macmillan, N. Y, 
1926. 250 pages. $2.50. 

This book is the result of an investiga- 
tion into the activities of a number of wel 
known agencies and institutions in the 
field of adult education. The Open Forum, 
National Associations, Corporation educa- 
tional programs, educational Institutes and 
the movement known as Worker’s Edu- 
cation, are set forth and weighed. The 
book is characterized by clear definition of 
terms and is packed with educational phil- 
osophy. It raises in the mind of the reader 
vital questions as to the fundamental pur- 
poses and methods of education in general. 


At the outset Mr. Peffer makes clea 
what he means by adult education which he 
takes “to be education outside the usual 
formal channels for men and women en- 
gaged in the ordinary pursuits of life; as 
the effort of grown persons to go on learn 
ing while earning a living.” Accordingly 
he definitely excludes colleges, vocation 
education and even university extension 
work from this field. For example he 
characterizes three fourths of the edt 
cational work of the Y. M. C. A. as voca 
tional and even the remaining quarter cat- 
not, in his opinion be termed cultural, 
representing as it does required academic 
work for entrance into college or pre 
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fessional schools. He makes a clear dis- 
tinction between education on the one hand 
and training on the other which he defines 
as pointed education, education “directed 
to a specific end in action rather than to a 
subjective cultural result in the individual.” 
Adult education for Mr. Peffer is pure 
cultural education, prompted by no eco- 
nomic motive but arising from a desire for 
learning and self-improvement, for an un- 
derstanding of life, philosophy and the 
humanities. 

This viewpoint is consistently adhered 
to throughout and forms an issue on which 
many of his readers will raise a question. 
The educational work of the Y. M.C.A. is 
denied any cultural value because it is 
based on “the appeal to men to increase 
their earning capacity.” The conclusion 
is that as regards the Y. M. C. A. “its part 
in cultural education is so small as to be 
almost negligible.” Likewise he scouts 
the idea of any cultural value in corpora- 
tion training but gives the movement a 


prominent place in the field of adult eau- 
cation, acknowledging its influences and 


possibilities. Industrial educational work 
thus suffers from the “taint” of utilitari- 
anism or practicality. 

The major portion of the book is, how- 
ever, devoted to institutions carrying on 
avowedly professional or vocational or oc- 
cupational education. Many will not agree 
with the author that even this so-called, 
pointed or practical education is devoid 
of cultural value. May it not be that in 
this field after all adult education will find 
its real opportunity and its richest results? 

Mr. Peffer believes that the movement 
for adult education thrives on and draws 
its strength from a deep, underlying urge 
of all classes of people to know, study and 
understand their social and economic en- 
vironment, to question and prove all ideas 
and beliefs. Political equality generated au 
early demand for worker’s education, from 
a desire to share in government and school- 
ing to enable their new found rights io 
be exercised by all classes. So an increas- 
ing voice in industrial life has given rise 
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to a demand for education and training 
to enable these opportunities to be used to 
the best advantage. It is the author’s con- 
viction that “The education of the lower 
orders has always followed, not preceded 
their demand,” 


The optimism of the foregoing is not 
however unmixed with a note of pessimism 
or discouragement for it seems that the 
“common people” have not always wel- 
comed the joys of education gladly. The 
author points out that apathy toward edu- 
cation among American workmen is wide 
spread. The overwhelming majority of 
workers outside of bituminous coal and 
textiles “have enjoyed what they consider 
prosperity. The average prosperous work- 
er, lacking proper education feels that 
everything is all right—why worry? Con- 
trary to the thought held by progressive 
thinkers, there is no great organized spirit 
of discontent in America at the present 
time.” The principal factors of obstruction 
to adult education have been: 


1. Backwardness of trade union officials. 


2. Plain human inertia. “The number of 
human beings of any condition or class who 
want to think is painfully small, and smaii- 
er still the number of those who will unless 
compelled to.” 


3. “Bad teaching has repelled more stu- 
dents probably than inertia and fatigue.” 


The author concludes that workers’ edu- 
cation will never affect very deeply more 
than a small minority. The mass will not 
devote themselves to any intensive pursuit 
of learning for its own sake or for future 
class improvement. There is though, after 
all is said, adult education—not an exten- 
sion to the adult of the existing educational 
system—but something entirely new in 
American life.” In practice “adult edu- 
cation consists of a teacher and students 
and a place to meet.” 

The book should be of real service to 
those interested in thinking through the 
problem of the place of adult education in 
American life. It contains interesting in- 
formation and has clearly defined the terms 
and issues involved. It is full of good 
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pedagogy—how to teach all kinds and 
classes of students. In its illustrations of 
what can be done by right teaching methods 
it is encouraging and inspiring. Above 
all it leaves one definitely with the con- 
viction that what is known as the educa- 
tional movement among adults exists and 
is becoming a thing of results and infinite 
possibilities. 

Russe_t N. Kepret, Personnel Manager, 

Bayonne Works, 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 





The Iron Industry in Prosperity and 
Depression. By Homer Bews Van- 
derblue and William Leonard Crum. A. 
W. Shaw, Chicago, 1927. 193 pages. 
$7.50. 


This volume presents the results of a 
series of investigations undertaken in part 
with “the aim of developing a method of 
forecasting conditions” in the iron and steel 
industry. lron prices and output, which 
are quick to respond to changes in the 
general situation, have long been regarded 
as a barometer of trade. As a consequence, 
this volume, which treats of the series 
which forecast conditions in the iron and 
steel industry, and indirectly in general bus- 
iness conditions, should be of interest to 
those executives who are consciously try- 
ing to forecast the trend of business in 
order to adjust their policies in advance of 
necessity. 

The book is divided into three parts :— 
Part I, Prices and Production of Iron and 
Steel; Part II, Regional Production of Pig 
Iron; and Part III, Forecasting Conditions 
in the Industry. Part III is of most value 
to those whose major interest is not in 
statistical methods or the iron and steel 
industry as such. 

Some of the conclusions of the authors 
are of general interest. Considerable re- 
liance has been placed by some statisticians 
on steel scrap prices as forecasters of 
business changes. The authors conclude 
“The decision to curtail production (of pig 
iron) is quickly transmitted to the scrap 
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market. Since a large amount of Scrap 
is currently being produced within the 
plant, new buying from dealers is first af. 
fected; but, as actual manufacturing oper. 
ations are maintained for several weeks iy 
order to use up the scrap and pig iron cop. 
tracted for and currently being received, 
this flow of raw materials cannot be stop- 
ped at once and it is the practice to avoid 
rehandling expenses within the piant. Since 
scrap buying ceases promptly, weakness jp 
that market precedes the curtailment of 
output by the open-hearth furnaces.” 

Another forecasting series for the steel 
industry is the unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The author 
have plotted the net changes in unfilled 
orders against pig iron production. They 
say, “Since the war, the curve of net 
changes has usually moved upward well in 
advance of both scrap prices and the quo- 
tations of Steel common which, in tum, 
have preceded upward movements of iron 
and steel prices and production. Indeed, 
the three series—net changes in unfilled or. 
ders, scrap prices, and the price of Sted 
common—have clearly forecast the marked 
declines and advances of iron and sted 
prices and production which occurred in 
each of these years.” 

The final summary of the authors states, 
“The forecasting problem in the iron and 
steel industry is reduced to the use and 
interpretation of certain series arising with- 
in the industry itself. The principal series 
of this sort are the unfilled orders ot a 
great factor in the industry, such as the 
United States Steel Corporation, the prices 
of the principal intermediate and final 
products of the industry, such as sted! 
scrap, pig iron, and finished steel, and the 


prices of the stocks of the great stecl § 


producing corporations.” 

The reviewer recommends this volume to 
those interested in forecasting trends i 
business. He testifies to the usefulness of 
some of the series discussed in this book 

E. S. Grece, Chief Statistician, 
Western Electric Company, Im. 
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